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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Continued from page 202.) 


Dr. Franklin, when engaged in England, 
from 1757 to 1762, as the agent of Pennsyl- 
vania, endeavoured to procure relief for the 
colony from taxation, either by entire exemp- 
tion, or by placing a portion of the burthen 
upon the Proprietaries. ‘To promote that ob- 
ject, he published in London the Historical 
Review, in which he laboured, like an able 
and ingenious, but not always ingenuous advo- 
cate, to place Colonial Proprietaries in an odi- 
ous light, as grasping and extortionate masters ; 
in order to bring them into disfavour with the 
public and the royal government, and present 
them as fit subjects for the exacting powers of 
the crown. He could not be content with 
showing that the government of Pennsylvania, 
at that time, was in the hands of men who 
thought less of the public weal than the accu- 
mulation of property for themselves, but he 
must needs begin with the beginning, in order, 
perhaps, to prove that proprietary governments 
were fundamentally evil, and by their very na- 
ture extortionate ; and really, one might imag- 
ine, to look upon his picture, that William 
Penn himself had been battening upon the dis- 
tresses of his people—that the colonists had all 
the expense, and Penn all the profit. 

In depicting the character of Penn, he draws 
largely upon the spurious remonstrance of 
1704, which he treats as a regularly authenti- 
cated state paper, without the smallest intima- 
fion of the real history of it, which has been so 
fully developed in this Correspondence. The 
high standing of Franklin, as a statesman and 
natural philosopher, has given a degree of au- 
thority to his partisan writings which they do 
not merit ; and besides, it is doing him no in- 
justice to say, that the pure and elevating in- 
fluences that govern the measures and motives 
of a spiritually-minded man were beyond his 
apprehension. If he did not believe his Bible, 
he could not reasonably be expected to believe 
William Penn; if he would not hear Moses 
and the prophets, neither would he receive, 
with unprejudiced mind, a true disciple of Him 
of whom Moses spake. Moreover, having a 
particular object to attain, he has given only 


such colouring to his subject as suited his pur- 
pose. James Logan, (then some years in his 
grave,) who had been the friend and patron of 
Franklin when he was poor and undistinguish- 
ed, met with no better usage than his master ; 
for whatever discredit was cast upon the one, 
was in a degree reflected upon the other. If 
the Doctor, in hard-riding his hobby for the 
goal of his desire, threw from his heels some 
mire into the face of an old friend, who might 
stand a little in his way, that was no great 
matter, 

But some whisperings might reach the ear 
of royalty that this remonstrance was not re- 
ally what it pretended to be,—that it was the 
production of a party, not of a people,—that it 
had been fabricated and despatched in secrecy, 
with a view to prevent counter representations, 
—that the public represented to be so aggriev- 
ed, were kept in the dark concerning it, and 
that even the high functionaries of the colonial 
government, especially the highest, at whom a 
heavy blow was aimed, were not allowed the 
light to which they were reasonably entitled, 
and which, perhaps, might have enabled him 
to use the good weapons within his reach, to 
parry the force of the stroke. 

The fact was, as we have seen, that the de- 
mand of the Governor and Council for a copy 
of that remonstrance was unsuccessful ; and 
the Doctor, who could not get rid of this fact, 
supposes, strangely enough, that, the refusal 
might have originated in tenderness for the 
Proprietary, whom they were unwilling to ex- 
pose ; yet the grievances complained of, if they 
existed, were of a public nature ; and, besides, 
the Correspondence shows, that the document, 
though addressed to Penn, was also designed 
for other hands in England, and only by sheer 
accident, or a providential circumstance, fell 
into Penn’s hands alone; and that the same 
parties who drew up the remonstrance, were 
ready enough to back and prop it by unofficial 
communications to Friends abroad; some of 
whom, at first, were deceived. 

It may be well to mention here, though this 
correspondence is not evidence in the case, that 
Dr. Franklin notices a petition addressed to the 
Assembly by respectable citizens—some of 
them members of Council—requesting a copy 
of the Remonstrance, which, as he truly says, 
‘was flatly refused ;” and, as he suggests, on 
the same score of tenderness for William Penn. 
Had he given the names of the citizens who 
signed the address, the information would have 
been interesting, though it might not so well 
have comported with the intention of the Doctor. 
In the “ Votes of Assembly,” we may find this 
petition recorded. It is short and civil, and, 
one would think, entitled at least to civil usage. 
It bears the signatures of such men as Edward 
Shippen, Richard Hill, Thomas Story, Thomas 















































Chalkley, &c., and purports to be on behalf of 
“others of their communion,” who are con- 
cerned “ more especially as a religious people, 
to know the truth and nature of the said ad- 
dress or remonstrance, in order to a better un- 
derstanding.” What renders the prompt re- 
jection of this petition the more remarkable, is 
the fact that the petitioners were a committee 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, deputed on 
that service. The minute of their appointment 
is in these terms: “ This meeting being ac- 
quainted that there is a paper sent for Eng- 
land, wherein it is thought the reputation of 
Truth and Friends are concerned, the meeting 
appoints Edward Shippen, Thomas Story, 
Thomas Chalkley, Richard Hill, Samuel Car- 
penter, William Southeby, Pentecost Teague 
and William Hudson, or any five of them, to 
inquire into the same, and see how far it con- 
cerns us; and, if they see occasion, to write 
what may be needful to England, to clear 
Friends in that behalf.” They asked in few 
and respectful words for a sight of those formi- 
dable charges against William Penn, which, in 
the name of the people of Pennsylvania, it was 
rumoured they had been transmitting to Eu- 
rope ; but they were flatly refused. Nor was 
it till the details of that famous paper had re- 
crossed the Atlantic, that they were enabled to 
learn its contents. Then a counter-represen- 
tation, signed generally by the most consistent 
and estimable Friends in the province, was for- 
warded to London, where, meantime, the re- 
monstrance had, unavoidably, been allowed to 
work what mischief it could. This counter- 
representation was authorised by Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, as appears by the minute 
recited above. ‘The Monthly Meeting, at that 
period, was accustomed to act on behalf of the 
Yearly Meeting, when it was not convened. 
The presence of Isaac Norris, with this ad- 
dress from Friends, as these letters inform us, 
finally set the affair in its true light. In refer- 
ence to this remonstrance, he wrote to Samuel 
Carpenter: “ Perhaps David Lloyd may be 
uneasy or displeased at the certificate I have 
given, under my hand, at the request of Geo. 
Whitehead, &c., concerning the printed remon- 
strance of 1704. I was with several Friends 
at the Chamber, and when I saw the great 
stress laid upon it, as from an Assembly, * * 
I could not forbear telling them that remon- 
strance was not fair, nor gained above-board. 
The copy of the certificate runs thus: ‘ Hav- 
ing been a member of Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the year 1704, I do certify and de- 
clare, that this foregoing paper, called a Rep- 
resentation of the Freemen of Pennsylvania, 
dated the 25th day of the Sixth month, 1704, 
signed (as above) by David Lloyd, Speaker, 
did never duly pass the said Assembly, nor was 
it once read therein ; as witness my hand,’ &c.” 
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One of the allegations in the remonstrance,|Richard Hill, Isaac Norris, Anthony Palmer | family of a man-——whom he loved and revered 
which was levelled at James Logan, and,|and Samuel Preston, “ who agreed that the|—greatly to his own pecuniary disadvantage. 
through him, at Penn, viz., that his confiden-| substance of what the said paper contains was/But both Penn and Logan, if we are to take 
tial Secretary and Goy. Evans jointly concoct- | said that day at the Board.” “The governor| Dr. Franklin’s account of the matter, were for 
ed that false alarm, which, it will be remem-| seemed chiefly to insist upon the manner of|many long years diligently occupied in filling 
bered, was contrived with the expectation of| expression, as indecent towards him.” The|their coffers, from the hard-earned treasures of 
frightening the people into a military defence, | matter was referred, and on the 15th it was|an injured colony. 
is sufficiently disproved by this Correspondence. | decided, that “ as the governor has expressed (To be continued.) 
Logan, in none of his letters, seeks to palliate|a dissatisfaction with all the latter part of the 
that offence, but always treats it as puerile andj said minute as reflecting upon him in language} Age of Animals.—A boar rarely exceeds 
unprincipled. He suspected the trick at an) arising, (as ’tis supposed,) from the warmth of|twenty years; a dog lives twenty, a fox four- 
early period, and promptly took steps to de-| the debate, but is of no real service to be put|teen or sixteen; lions are long lived—Pompey 
monstrate its untruth, and allay the public ex-| upon record,” “ that all that part of the said||jyed to the age of seventy years; a squirrel or 
citement. Yet Franklin would have fastened | minute may be left unrecorded.” hare seven or eight years; rabbits seven. 
that dishonour upon him, and, as he was con-| Perhaps we can now understand why Dr. Elephants have been known to live to the great 
tinned in office, upon William Penn also. Franklin, in writing to David Hume, the his-|age of four hundred years, When Alexander 
e likewise informed the readers of the) torian, denied that he was the author of the|the Great had conquered Porus, the King of 
Review, that there still stood upon the minutes| Review. Sparks, however, who has looked|{ndia, he took a great elephant, who had 
of the Assembly thirteen articles of impeach-| into the evidence of authorship, thinks, that fought valiantly. for the King, and named him 
ment against the Proprietary’s Secretary, for |‘ the circumstances of the case render it almost Ajax, dedicated him to the Sun, and let him go 
malversations in office and high misdemean-| certain, that the Review was written under his| with this inscription, “ Alexander, the son of 
ours; and this was to be another stain upon| direction, and from materials communicated by Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the Sun.” 
the reputation of William Penn, But he ne-|him; and that he fully approved what it con-|This Elephant was found with this inscription 
glected to say that the Assembly never pushed | tained. Internal evidence authorises the be-| three hundred and fifty years afterwards. Pigs 
the impeachment to trial; that they were re-|lief, that he carefully revised it before it went) have been known to live to the age of thirty 
peatedly urged to do so by Logan; that on| to press, and that it received occasional touches | years—the rhinocerosto twenty. A horse has 
the 28th of the Ninth month, 1709, they en-| from his pen.” . * “So that| been known to live to the age of sixty-two, but 
tered upon their minutes an assurance which| whatever hand may have been employed to averages from twenty to thirty. Camels some- 
the Speaker had received by letter from George | put the materials into shape, in reality the con-|times live to the age of one hundred. Stags 
Whitehead and Thomas Lower, that he should|tents of the work may be regarded as more| are long lived. Sheep seldom exceed the age 
in England “ be brought to his trial upon the|the fruit of his mind, than of any other writ-| often, Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier 
articles charged against him,” and that, afler/|er’s.” considers it probable that whales sometimes 


ers. 
a full hearing there, he was triumphantly ac-} Perhaps Franklin apprehended that one day ||ive one hundred years. Pelicans are long 
quitted, lived. A tortoise has been known to live to the 


it might be convenient to be able to disclaim 

_Franklin had the boldness to give a place in| the authorship of a work, which certainly does age of one hundred and seven.—Late paper. 
his Review to a charge made by Gov. Keith, | no credit to his candour. 
against James Logan, in a letter to Hannah| And as to Logan’s being so successful in - 
Penn, (which he caused to be printed in the| playing the courtier to Hannah Penn, no con-|_ A Few Thoughts on A ffictions.—If I can 
Journal of the Assembly,) of falsifying the|firmation of his skilfulness that way is to be|but believe that all which occurs to me is 
minutes of Council, and of some other acts| found in the Correspondence. He was always|meant ‘for my good,I shall get good out of 
which ought to have disgraced him ; but yet,|in the habit of expressing his sentiments with|€very thing. oa 
as Franklin says, Logan so effectually made|a manly and honest freedom. He wrote with} We cannot have fertilizing showers on the 
his court to the widow Penn and her family, | the liberty of a sincere and earnest friend, and,|€@tth without a clouded heaven above. It is 
that they confirmed him in his dignities. ‘The| not unfrequently, at the risk of giving offence. | thus with our trials. . . 
recent publication of the minutes of Council| ‘I have,” he wrote in 1715, “I confess, a na-| ‘There are some graces belonging to the chil- 
throws some light on this subject, and as it fully | tural bent, which is very much out of thecom-|4ren of God which can only be exercised in 
exposes the unfairness of the Review, it may the furnace. 5 b 

It is a great mercy to have a little bitter put 


mon way of the world; for, first, no man is 
be worth while in a few words to state the| more concerned at the mismanagement of his]. a 

truth. into that draught which Satan has sweetened 
as a vehicle for his poison. 


friends, and next, no man, I believe, is more 
At the opening of Council, “March 9th,|apt to speak his sentiment with freedom, : . 
1724-5,” James Logan complained of this ca-|'There have been times, perhaps, when such a We should not repine at dark providences, 
lumny, and demanded the governor’s proofs.| method has been thought to be the best part of for there is light on the other side of them. 
Whereupon the governor interrupted him, by|a friend’s duty ; but now, when nothing re- The painter knows that dark shades bring 
saying, that “ public business of much greater | commends a man more in conversation than a | Out his finest figures. Thus the Lord often 
consequence” required the attention of the|shrewd and witty expression, though its sub- exhibits he brightest of his saints in afflic- 
Council. Logan insisted on justifying himself] ject—as it commonly is—be only unjust slan- | #00. 







































at once. The governor objected. Logan then 
requested the next morning might be allowed 
him. The governor again objected; when a 
member of Council, interfering, proposed the 
12th instant for the hearing of the case. On 
the 12th, the governor produced a rough min- 
ute, in Logan’s hand, which he said he had 
accidentally found among papers handed to 
the deputy clerk to be engrossed as part of the 
minutes of Council, of April 16th, 1722 ; which 
minute he alleged to be false, and that it had 
never been authorised by Council. The paper 
was read. Logan acknowledged it, and ap- 
pealed, for its accuracy, to the four members 
of Council then present, who were also mem- 
bers at the date of the minute, 


der, obscenity, or irreligion, I cannot, it is pro- 
bable, fail of being censured for so unmodish 
an honesty.” And, to Springett Penn, he 
wrote, in 1725, * I have from time to time said 
enough to move you,— if words and proper in- 
formations could have the effect to serve you, 
—faithfully, according to the best of my judg- 
ment. I have run the hazard of offending 
every branch of the family.” 

His station as Secretary he would willingly 
have relinquished, and before Penn’s sickness, 
had fully resolved to do so; but that event 
bound him to the oar for many years longer, 
and he laboured faithfully, not for filthy lucre, 
as Frankltn would have his readers believe, 


They were|but from a disinterested desire to serve the 





My duty in all my perplexities is humbly to 
wait on the Lord, and to seek his guidance 
step by step. ‘ O Lord, thou hast enabled me 
to take one step, give me grace to proceed 
further. Bless me with wisdom to meet this 
next difficulty, that it may be overcome. 
There is another trial coming, help me through 
it, for I need direction and strength from above. 
Let every succeeding dispensation tend to the 
purification of my soul, and to the increase of 
my reliance on thee.” 

Poor old Jacob reckoned wrong when he 
said “ All things are against me.” He was 
mistaken indeed, for they were all for him.—R. 
Hill. 
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An Avenging Conscience. 


The men of this world who venture on the 
dangerous business of trifling with their con- 
science, and slighting the terms of the gospel, 
and the offers of salvation, little dream of the 
power which she has when awakened, like an 
armed man, to inflict on them her scorpion 
stings. And when now and then they feel her 
twinges, how rarely do they take the only sure 
way to escape self-reproach and remorse! 
Real integrity of heart, sincere obedience to 
the commands of Heaven in all things, would 
not only shield the soul from the stings of re- 
morse, but fill it with enduring peace and joy. 
If half the ability and ingenuity, often wasted 
in efforts to set aside the condemning verdict 
of conscience, after wrong has been done, were 
employed in seeking out truth, and pursuing 
the path of duty, the mind, instead of having 
only the imperfect calm of a stifled conscience, 
or the treacherous guidance of a perverted 
conscience, would find that peace which is like 
a river, and that joy which is like the over- 
flowing stream. Here, as in other things, 
“the way of transgressors is hard.” They 
toil much more to secure from conscience a 
mere silence while they continue estranged 
from duty, than would be needful to obtain a 
positive and sweet approval, by walking in the 
way of wisdom. 

And after all, the silence, if it is ever effect- 
ed, is but temporary. Conscience cannot be 
long stifled, or cheated out of its prerogative. 
She may be flattered, or bribed, or deceived, 
perhaps, for the present moment; but no man 
can bind her in a covenant for the future. 
She may sleep to-day, but can give no guar- 
anty that she will sleep to-morrow. She is 
the servant of the Almighty, and is fully com- 
missioned as his minister of vengeance, to in- 
flict upon the transgressor the pangs of self- 
reproach and remorse, It is true, no eloquence, 
no human power, can with absolute certainty 
call forth her terrible utterances in the soul of 
man; but it is equally true, that no human 
power can hinder those utterances, when God 
bids her condemn. 

How agonizing the infliction thus sometimes 
brought upon the soul through conscience, as 
the organ of punishment! After continued 
self-justification, effected by self-deceit, or after 
protracted slumbers of conscience under the 
engrossing pleasures of sense, or the equally 
engrossing cares of business, the work of con- 
viction unexpectedly begins. Conscience strip- 
ping the heart of its disguises, pours in the 
evidence of guilt as with a blaze of sunbeams, 
flashes condemnation as with darts of light- 
ning, and lets loose all the terrors of remorse, 
like tempest-floods of desolation. What suffer- 
ing, what punishment can equal this? Who 
will here speak of the acutest pains of disease 
—of bodily laceration—or even of the agony 
of gradual burning in the flames? These are 
but faint emblems of the rendings, the gnaw- 
ings of the wounded spirit. ‘The spirit of a 
man will sustain his infirmities, but a wounded 
spirit who can bear?” Be wise, now, there- 
fore—lest thou mourn at the last, and say— 
“ How have | hated instruction, and my heart 
despised reproof !”— Fiske. 


How to avoid Sickness. 


Which side of the House to place Barn- 
yards, Plough, plant Orchards, Truck 
Patches, &c.—Very few persons, particularly 
emigrants, when they settle in a new country, 
appear to know which side of their dwelling: 
house to plough, to avoid sickness, and very 
many farmers in older settlements appeur to be 
in want of the same information as to where 
they should avoid having their manure yards, 
orchards, truck patches, d&c.,to save their 
families from summer and autumn fevers. 


Never plant them, when you can possibly 
avoid it, on the western or south-western side 
of your dwelling, except at considerable dis- 
tance from the house—for the rotting of the 
fruit, melons, squashes, and other articles, in 
warm sickly weather, produces a pestilential ef- 
fluvia, and the air which generally blows from 
the west and south-west in the sickly months 
carries it directly, both day and night, to your 
dwelling, and more or less sickness is the 
consequence. And for the same reason, per- 
sons settling in a new country should not, for 
the first three or four years at least, plough 
any ground on the south or west of their dwell- 
ing, as the ground, which is rich and highly 
productive, is filled with small roots, which 
upon being ploughed up and exposed to the 
sun, decompose and rot very fast, and send off 
a sickly miasma and pestilential effluvia, which 
invariably produces sickness and frequently 
death, while the afflicted family have not the 
most remote idea of the cause, and how easily 
it might in a great measure be avoided. Hence 
we frequently see that some families in the 
country have much sickness in the hot months, 
while others within a mile of them are healthy. 
Thus the great difference between the healthy 
and sickly side of the Illinois and other rivers 
of the West, particularly those having much 
bottom or valley ground that sometimes over- 
flows. 


Ask any observing person in the neighbour- 
hood of Peoria or Peru, Illinois, and they will 
tell you that the easterly and north-easterly 
side of the river is very sickly in hot weather, 
while the opposite side is comparatively heal- 
thy; and why? because the western wind is 
blowing the miasma of the valley of the stream 
to its eastern side. 


But it may be asked, is the ground on the 
western side of the house in a new country, 
never to be ploughed? We answer, yes ; but 
not at first. Begin by ploughing for the first 
three or four years until you get acclimated, 
on the easterly or northerly side, and gradually 
approach the other side; and when at length 
you are compelled to break up the ground on 
the western and northern side of the house, do 
it late in the fall or early in the spring, and 
thereby much sickness may be avoided. 

Farmers in the old States may ask what they 
are todo with their ground on the westerly 
side of their dwellings; we answer, put in 
grain, grass, or the like, but not fruit or truck 
near the house on the westerly. The barn and 
manure yard should always be on the north 
or easterly side of the house. 


The above hints are vastly more important | make a good use of wit. 
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than they-may at first appear to be. Try 
them.— Western Publication. 





Commendable Industry.—Gilmore, the new 
President of the Western Railroad, had the of- 
fer of five other situations besides that which he 
has accepted, in either of which he might have 
a salary of five thousand dollars a year. The 
Worcester Spy says it is less than twenty 
years since he ‘went into the city from the 
country, a common labourer, and was for 
some time porter to the store of Whitewell & 
Bond, and while labouring with his hand-cart, 
was as distinguished for his faithfulness, indus- 
try and intelligence, in his humble employ- 
ment, as he has since been in other avocations. 





A Flourishing County.—As an evidence of 
the vast extent to which a county may attain 
in agricultural purposes, one instance is cited, 
that of Marion county, Ohio, which is the 
smallest in the state in point of territory, and 
it is only twenty-five years since the first acre 
of land was sold by the government. During 
the past year, there were exported—of wheat, 
flax-seed grass seeds, butter, wool, and pot and 
pearl ashes, they put the weight in pounds at 
15,653,600. Eighteen thousand hogs and 
eight thousand cattle, besides horses and mules, 
are annually driven off. ‘There are thirty flour 
and grist-mills, forty-seven saw-mills, and 
twenty-four carding-machines, fulling and oil- 
mills ; and besides all these, 1,200,000 bushels 
of corn and oats are raised, which are not ex- 
ported to much extent, because of the distance 
and cost of transportation.— Late paper. 





New Invention.—A movable railway is 
reported to have been lately invented. M. 
Roessler, of Weimar, and M. Ehrmann, of Er- 
furt, two young mechanics, exhibited before 
the Polytechnic Society of Berlin, a carriage 
with adherent rails, their own invention. This 
carriage or diligence is provided with two se- 
ries of rails, one on each side, and which, by 
some mechanism, move so that one of them is 
always under the wheels. Though the coach 
cannot run with the speed of a railway car- 
riage, it can proceed twice as fast as other car- 
riages on common roads, and may be employ- 
ed where the gradients are strong. It may be 
drawn not only by an engine, but by horses. 
A patent for this invention has been obtained 
in Prussia and Saxe-Weimar.— Late paper. 





Yankee Notions.—Among the articles now 
exported largely to England, are clothes-pins, 
(which are now carried over by hundreds of 
hogsheads,) ivory and wood combs, augers, 
gimlets, and cut-tacks. In all these things we 
supply the English market. Yet there are a 
thousand other articles which they make 
cheaper than we do. The English have never 
made satinets, or cut-nails of any sort, except 
as they have imported the nail-machine from 
this country, and then they have proved una- 
ble to use them successfully.—Late paper. 





Persons who have wit, or (what is as bad) 
think they have it, are in particular danger of 
saying too much. It is a difficult thing to 
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HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 


“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 


(Continued from page 206.) 


1709.—Griffth Owen and John Salkeld, 
whose first religious visits to New England 
have been mentioned already, went this year a 
second time. William Baldwin and Hugh 
Durborow likewise went there in some part of 
the same year on the like errand, as did also, 
in the beginning of the next year, Joseph Kirk- 
bride and John Lee, all from Pennsylvania. 
Joseph concludes the short account he kept of 
this journey, as follows: “The 30th of the 
Seventh month, 1710, we got home; we had 
a satisfactory journey ; Friends everywhere 
were glad to see us, and we returned home in 
peace with the Lord our God.” 

Elizabeth Kay, from Gloucester county, 
West Jersey, the latter end of this, or begin- 
ning of the next year, went to visit Friends in 
England and Ireland, in the work of the min- 
istry. 

aoe Story also, the latter end of this 
year, set out on a religious visit to Barbadoes, 
and had good service there, and at several of 
the other West India Islands, 

1711.—In the year 1711, John Oxley, then 
of Pennsylvania, went in the service of the 
ministry to visit his brethren in New England, 
as did likewise in the same year Anthony Mor- 
ris, Thomas Chalkley and Thomas Potts, all 
from Pennsylvania. Thomas Chalkley had 
the last year returned from his visit to Eng- 
land, and Richard Gove, whom we left visiting 
Friends in England, while Thomas was in 
in Holland, after going through some part of 
England in the year 1710, died of a consump- 
tion at Uxbridge, fifteen miles from London. 
He was small of stature, but seems to have 
been very industrious in the service of his mis- 
sion; and for the promotion of Truth in the 
earth, had travelled much in divers countries. 
He had a sound, serviceable and convincing 
testimony to bear, and was well beloved by 
most that knew him. 

Peter Fearon, from Burlington, and Anne 
Chapman, from Pennsylvania, at different 
times this year visited Friends in England and 
Ireland in the work of the ministry. 

It is mentioned in its place that a public 
school was very early established by charter 

in Philadelphia, under the conduct of George 
Keith. It continued from that time till now 
about, when the present charter was obtained. 

George Keith, who, after about twelve 
months stay on the continent of America, in 
the itinerant exercise of his new function as 
clergyman in orders, returned by way of Vir- 
ginia to England. While here he was gener- 
ally slighted, even by most of those whom he 
had drawn after him into the separation. His 
appearing in a gown was such a disappoint- 
ment to many of them, that, in conformity to 
his own declaration at the time of leaving them, 
they shunned him as an apostate. He often 
troubled Friends’ meetings, but generally came 
off with disgrace. His own former conduct in 
different stations and capacities, had furnished 
such arguments against him, that could not be 
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surmounted with all his confidence ; but being | have to write hath lived on my mind these se- 
now acting a part to appear to advantage|veral weeks, in that pure, innocent love in 
among those who employed him, he continued | which is the communion of saints. I have no 
indefatigable in the business he had under-|learned method to deliver anything in, either 
taken. by word or writing, but plainly and simply, as 

Upon his return to England, he was fixed in | the Spirit dictates it, and being the weaker ves- 
a benefice in Sussex, and officiously continued | sel too, might on that account plead for some 
his writings and invectives against his former | favourable allowances; but | shall not write 
Friends. Now also, to curry favour with the | anything from notion, or speculation at a dis- 
times, he wrote a large octavo as an answer |tance: | look on them unsafe, and | know they 
to Barclay’s Apology, the author of which was|are many times unsound; but shall write to 
then deceased; but Keith, from his own per-|thee a small part of what I have gone through, 
sonal knowledge, gives a strong testimony of|and what my soul hath tasted of the good Word 
the integrity of the Apologist’s conduct in life, | of life, which is near; that we may have fel- 
and its consistency with what is contained in|lowship together in God, the Father of our 
his writings. What time George Keith died || spirits, and in his son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
do not know; but after he became a parish|whom my soul hath known, both in mercy 
priest in Sussex, he grew very poor, and there|and judgment, to the mortifying in a good de- 
is reason to think his latter moments were at-| gree of the fallen, corrupt nature, and to the 
tended with an alteration of sentiments relating | purification of my heart. So far | can say to 
to his former brethren, the Quakers. I shall|his praise. I do not see him by or through 
give this passage in the words of a writer of| peculiar forms, sects, or party-impressions, or 
veracity and credit.* “Richard Hayler, of|any such thing. No, my dear friend, I never 
Sussex, made a visit to George Keith on his|sought after the Lord in these ways, nor for 
death-bed, which visit was kindly taken by|any of those ends; but I sought after him in 
him; and among other things that passed,|my young years, for salvation, and | still seek 
George Keith expressed himself in these words,|him for the perfect restoration of my soul in 
viz.: ‘I wish I had died when I was a Qua-|him. I have nothing, however, of my own to 
ker, for then I am sure it would have been well | boast of, unless it be weaknesses and infirmi- 
with my soul,’ This I have from a person | ties ; but let me rejoice in the cross of Christ, 
now living, of unquestioned reputation, who| by which I am crucified to the world in a good 
had it from the widow of the said Richard | measure, and the world to me; and I can truly 
Hayler, and her sister, both since deceased, |say, I die daily. As touching the fondness of 
but persons of unblemished characters. I shall | education, complexion and conversation, these 
make no comment upon the expression, but|things have cast no mist before my eyes. I 
only remark, that it stands on as good ground }can see, own and love the image of my Lord 
of credibility as many thousand matters of fact| and Saviour in any sort of complexion or edu- 
that are readily believed without any hesita-|cation, if the soul have been educated in the 
tion. Hence there is reason to believe that| heavenly university, or school of Christ. But 
this conduct of George Keith at last became|we cannot see God in, or have fellowship 
his burthen, and that he himself did not ap-| with all sorts of conversation; for the conver- 
prove of it. ‘The consideration of it, I confess, | sation of the wicked is as if there was no God. 
gives me some secret pleasure, in hopes that}God is not in all their thoughts. Such, by 
He that gave him this sight, might give him/|their works, show that they do not desire the 
also the grace of repentance.” image of meek, humble Jesus, nor his counsel ; 
and will follow none of his precepts, nor his 
self-denying example while they are here. 
The danger is, that after they have slept in 
the dust, and shall awake as in the morning, 
the Lord may despise their images, for these 














































CHAP. XVI.—Elizabeth Webb’s letter to Anthony 
William Boehm, chaplain to King George I. 


1712,—Elizabeth Webb, now of Pennsyl- 


vania, being this year on a religious visit to 
Friends in England, and having in the course 
of her service become acquainted with Anthony 
William Boehm, chaplain to George, Prince of 
Denmark, consort to Queen Anne, wrote him 
a letter containing a narrative of her religious 
experiences, which, as it may afford matter of 
instruction to some, into whose hands it may 
fall, was thought worth a place here. 

“ Worthy friend : 

“ My sincere love is to thee in truth, and 
for the Truth, which dwells in thee. Dear 
friend, the kind respect thou shewedst me when 
at London, hath left an obligation on my mind 
towards thee. I have something to communi- 
cate to thee jn the openings of Divine love, and 
must desire thy favourable construction of my 
words, I being almost a stranger to thee, and 
so thou art not fully acquainted with the sin- 
cerity and plainness of my heart. What I 

*"Appendix to part 3, of Considerations on the 
Christian Religion, by Alexander Arscott, 








must each have an image, according to the 


seed or spirit, in which they laid down the 


body. Every seed shall have its own body in 
the resurrection of the just and unjust, and 
every one shall receive his own sentence. 
Thou well observest that sin, self-love, self-will, 
&c., contract the soul into a very narrow com- 
pass, but the love of God breaks down all such 
walls of selfishness, whereby the soul is hedged 
in, and restrained from universal love and be- 
nignity. All this is very true, but thou know- 
est all will not receive our love as it is in Je- 
sus, or else there are those that have felt the 
flowings of the love and compassion of him 
that would not the death of a sinner, but had 
rather that all would return to him, repent and 
live. Of this | am a witness for the Lord, and 
that the shedding abroad of his love over the 
inhabitants of this nation hath been like showers 
of rain in the spring-time. I well remember 
that I told a Friend in London, I felt the ex- 
tendings of the love of God so to flow to the 
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people, as I walked in the streets of the city, ed with humility and meekness. Her steps ; by procuring a boat, every soul on board 
that I could freely have published the salvation | are comely in the eyes of her beloved. All her|might have been saved; but it was not until 
| children are taught of the Lord, established in | near eleven at night that any attempt was made 
| tighteowennes, and great is her peace. And/to reach the vessel by those on land. The 


my soul may say to the praise and glory of | topgallant forecasile was crowded with the 
hoped it would not be required of me. This I| God, that no greater comfort can be enjoyed 


of God, which is near, and his righteousness, 
which is ready to be revealed, in the public 
places of concourse. The Friend said he 


mention, that, if thou can believe me, I can 
assure thee there is no want of universal love 
in the hearts of several who are unknown to 
the world, and hardly known to their own 
brethren. And no wonder neither; for as Eli 
of old did not know the inward exercise of 


that he had seven thousand in Israel ; and the 
prophet Samuel, when he looked out with the 
eye of reason on the goodness of the stature of 
Eliab, said, Surely the Lord’s anointed is be- 
fore him, &c.; so, now, unless the Lord is 
pleased to reveal things to us, or we have 
spiritual acquaintance, we may mistake. But 
blessed be the name of our most gracious God, 
who is the same that ever he was ; he sees not 
as man sees, for man looks at the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looks at the heart. 
“Dear friend, I received the second letter, 
with the enclosed paper, just as | was going 
out of London, of which [ have sent thee a 
copy, with some annotations on the first part. 
My end is singly and simply, that if thou think- 
est it may be of benefit to any soul, thou mayst 
communicate it; if not, let it lie by thee; I 
suppose it will dono harm, I take great no- 
tice of thy Christian love and good advice, 
contained in thy second letter, and do accept 
of it very heartily. I can assure thee that my 
labour is not to gather people unto a formality, 
but I labour according as the Lord enables me 
to gather souls to Christ, who can make the 
deceitful hearts of the children of men, plain, 
honest, upright, clean hearts; and when these 
are clean, the outside will be clean also. But 
1 freely acknowledge that the glory of the true 
church, or mystical body, or bride of Christ, 
which is made up of souls who are entered 
into covenant with the Lord, and which love 
and serve him forever, is within. Her glory 
and clothing is of wrought gold, and the cu- 
rious needlework of virgins. Wisdom is upon 
her, for she, having been stripped of all her 
old rags, or garments of unrighteousness, and 
having been washed in pure water, her bride- 
groom having anointed her with the holy oil, 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ, the holy unction, 
who is clothing her with righteousness. She 
is depending on him for her daily bread; so 
she is not eating her own bread, nor wearing 
her own apparel, for she cannot be content 
only bearing his name, but she longs to be 
made more and more partaker of his Divine 
nature ; and the love of her Lord hath been, 
and still is, so largely extended to her, and 
hath drawn her love so to him, that she is 
wholly subject to him. He ruleth in love, and 
she obeys in love, and this makes all things 
easy. She hath no will of her own, but the 
will of the Lord is her will in all things. All 
his commands are pleasant to her, because she 
delights to wait on him, and to serve in his 
presence. And she had rather be deprived of 
all outward enjoyments, than of the enjoy- 


Hannah, and the prophet Elijah thought he 
had been left alone, until the Lord told him|the wreck, of the ship John Minturn, during 


on this side the grave, than to be a child or 


member of this church. 
(To be continued.) 
ee 


The Wreck of the Ship John Minturn. 
The New York Courier and Inquirer fur- 


passengers and crew, among them Capt. S.’s 
wife, with her son, a fine manly boy of twelveor 
fourteen years of » who had behaved 
throughout with a coolness and courage far be- 
yond his years, her daughter, the female ser- 
vant, and — Forbes, the wife of — Forbes, 
one of the cabin passengers. In the early 


|nishes the following melancholy particulars of| part of the day, while struggling to get forward 


the recent storm on the coast of New Jersey. 

The ship (which left New Orleans on the 
24th January) received a pilot on board on 
Saturday afternoon, and went ashore on Sun- 
day morning, between nine and ten o’clock, in 
the very height of the storm. She struck with 
tremendous violence, and as the waves raised 
her up the second time, she broke in two, but 
did not entirely separate. The confusion of the 
moment of striking was terrible ; but when the 
worst was known, every effort was made to do 
whatever could be performed under the circum- 
stances for the preservation of the lives of those 
on board, numbering in all fifly one souls, in- 
cluding five cabin and twenty steerage passen- 
gers. The masts were cut away to ease her, 
but with very little effect, as she continued to 
thump and grind terribly. ‘The yawl boat was 
then cut loose from the stern davits, but the 
surf ran so high that, before she could be got 
around, she swamped and was rendered use- 
less. 

The Captain, with his wife, son, daughter, 
and servant, together with the cabin passen- 
gers took refuge in the poop cabin, the only 
place where they could be sheltered from the vio- 
lence of the sea, which was pouring over them. 
By great exertions the long-boat was cast adrift, 
and launched over the bows, all of the head- 
rigging having been previously cut away, so 
that it should not interfere with getting her off. 
Five of the crew and one of the steerage pas- 
sengers, a Portuguese, sprang into her, and a 
long coil of line was stowed in the stern sheets, 


by which it was intended to carry a hawser to. 


the shore, and she shoved off. When near the 
shore, the under tow was so strong, it was 
found impossible to carry the line further, and 
those in the boat were forced either to cut it or 
return to the ill-fated ship. They chose the 
former course, and landed in safety, having 
cut off the only chance of saving those on 
board the wreck. In this situation they re- 
mained, exposed to the violence of the sea and 
the cold, which was intense, for ice formed as 
fast as their clothes were wet. ‘Towards noon 
all on board who were alive, for some had al- 
ready sunk under their terrible sufferings, went 
forward to the top-gallant forecastle, where 
they lashed themselves as they best could, to 
prevent the sea from washing them off. Cap- 
tain Stark and his mate, together with the pilot, 
remained it is thought in the poop-cabin; and 
about noon the vessel broke entirely in two 
amidships, the after part drifting away, and 
they were drowned. 

All this time the vessel was so near the 


ment of his favour. Her conversation is adorn- | shore that, had any effort whatever been made, 


— Stark was thrown down by a water cask, 
which had broken adrift, and one side of her 
face was entirely laid open, but she uttered no 
murmurs or complaint, seeming anxious only 
oo the safety of her husband and beloved chil- 

ren. 


lashed to it were precipitated in the wreck be- 
neath, where they met an instantaneous death. 
Of the remainder no one was saved alive, hav- 
ing all perished from the combined effects of 
the cold, and the sea pouring over them. 

Fifteen of the unhappy sufferers, including 
the Captain’s wife and children, and a female 
steerage passenger, with an infant, were clus- 
tered around the stump of the foremast, expos- 
ed for nearly twelve hours to all the fury of 
the storm, and ten of these died there before 
any attempt was made to rescue them. — 
Stark, about five minutes before she breathed 
her last, turned to King, the sailor, and begged 
him to save her husband and children, but they 
had all gone before her. The female steerage 
passenger who had an infant at the breast, died 
in King’s arms ; and when her body was found 
on Tuesday, her infant was so closely clasped 
to her breast, it was found impossible to sepa- 
rate them, and they were thus buried. 

Between 10 and 11 at night a boat came 
from the shore and took off the survivors, viz., 
the second mate, two of the crew, and four of 
the steerage passengers, who had lived through 
that awful scene—making thirteen only saved 
out of fifty-one. 

When the ship first struck she was not more 
than three lengths from the beach ; and, as 
the cargo was washed out of her, she was driv- 
en further on, until at length she was so close, 
that a strong man, unnumbed by the cold, 
could readily have swung himself, by a small 
effort, to the beach. In this position the entire 
day was passed, and no effort was made to 
save one of them, the boat, as we have said, 
not being brought until near 11 at night. 

The ship has gone to pieces, nothing re- 
maining of her except the bottom, which is 
embedded in the sand by the weight of the 
pig-lead which formed part of the cargo. One 
of the sides, and the stern and bow have drift- 
ed away, and are lying about a mile apart 
from each other. 

On board this ill-fated vessel were Captain 
Babcock and mate of the schooner Van Buren, 
which was wrecked at Galveston bar, both of 
whom were drowned. Thirty-one bodies have 
been recovered, two of whom were supposed to 
have been the captain and mate of the barque 
Lotty, and among them were the wife and 
children of Capt. Stark. The bodies of Capt. 


In the afternoon the forecastle broke ~ 
in two, fore and aft, and about half of those , 
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Stark and the pilot have not yet been found. 
Many of them were found lashed to the fore- 
castle of the John Minturn when it drifted 
ashore, and twenty-three are now lying in a 
tavern near the wreck, where they will be kept 
until they may possibly be recognized. We 
have endeavoured to procure the names of the 
unfortunate persons who were drowned, but, 
owing to the confusion of the scene, it was 
found impossible. 


—_-—- 


New York and Liverpool. 


The progress of these two cities, so closely 
connected by commerce, has been nearly pari 
passu from the outset. 


Year. New York. Year. Liverpool. 
1697 4,302 1700 5,000 | 
1756 10,381 1760 26,000 | 
1790 33,131 1790 56,000 | 
1800 60,489 1801 77,653 | 
1810 96,373 1811 94,376 | 
1820 123.706 1821 118,632 | 
1830 208,589 1831 165,175 
1840 312,852 1841 233,003 
1845 371,323 


These figures indicate that New York has 
latterly -gained pretty largely upon its competi- 
tor, in point of population ; though if we com- 
pare the number of houses erected annually, a 
different inference would be drawn. The Li- 
verpool column includes not only the houses 
erected in the city proper, but in the whole 
borough, comprising an area of about eight 
square miles. The population of the whole bo- 
rough in 1841 was 286,487. 


Houses Erected. 


Years. New York. Bo. of Liverpool. 
1838 781 1052 
1839 674 997 
1840 850 1577 
1841 971 1761 
1842 912 2027 
1843 1273 1390 
1844 1210 2450 
1845 3728 


This extraordinary increase in the number 
of buildings erected in Liverpool, “ has been 
the result, (says the Liverpool Times,) of the 
excellent regulation which forbids living in 
cellars, and so far it is a proof of an improved 
mode of living, rather than an increase of pop- 
ulation ; but, even after every allowance has 
been made for that circumstance, the increase 
is surprising, and shows that Liverpool is still 
in the full vigour of its growth.”—N. Y. Jour. 
of Com. 





Value of Anthracite Coal Ashes.—There 
is a vast amount of ashes annually made from 
anthracite coal throughout the country, and it 
becomes an important matter of inquiry, whe- 
ther they possess those fertilizing properties 
common to wood-ashes, or whether they pos- 
sess any value at all. Among us there is a 
variety of opinions upon the subject, some 
maintaining that they are not only of no value, 


but a positive injury to most soils, while others’ 


maintain that they are nearly or quite as good 
as wood-ashes. I incline to the latter opinion. 
I would not say that they are as valuable ; but 
that they are of sufficient value to make it an 
object for those who burn coal to save all the 
ashes for the purposes of manure. | have tried 
them sufficiently to satisfy my own mind ; and 
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if a simple statement of facts, as brought out Remarkable Reeovery of a Lost Child. 
by my own experience, will induce others to Ww Ke follow; ae 
try the experiment, or will be the means of) - an you . ae ‘South x ‘Chris or 
bringing up the subject for discussion in your eh a which an a 7 ars se ai 
papers 5 aewense k shall fool grotiiedyand@e). 1s, 1h) Schaaf the child, Sasenal Laned 
community at large will be benefited. a ra oy; start d (Methodiat Eo: a 
In the summer of 1842, I put upon a piece eT vcha h . Che. ' tland (Methodist Episco- 
of ground which | planted with corn, on the pal) church, in Charleston, 8. C. 
most barren parts of it, some two or three cart} ‘On the 12th of February, my little daugh- 
loads of coal ashes; spread broadcast, and very |ter, Susan M. M. Leard, aged three years, 
thick. The result was, that there was a very |was playing in the yard, near the house of her 
perceptible difference in favour of that part!grandfather; and as it was no unusual thing 
which was covered with the ashes, although it|for her to play about the premises in open 
was decidedly on the poorest soil ; and this dif-| weather, her temporary absence from within 
ference was perceptible the year following, in|the enclosure occasioned no alarm. Within 
the crop of oats. In the summer of 1845, the|twenty minutes of the time when last seen by 
same piece of ground was planted with corn,!one of her annts, she was called by some mem- 
(as the grass seed did not take well in conse-|ber of the family, and to their great dismay, 
quence of the dry season of ’43,) and coal ashes; was not to be found. Immediate search was 
were again tried on another part of the piece, and; made around the yard and lot, but all to no 
applied as before, and with the same senuiins} punpenn. A little coloured girl, of near the 
the corn being much larger where they were| same age with herself, was also missing, and 
applied, than where none was used—indeed it| was seen in company with little Susan, about 
was much larger than where the barn-yard| thirty yards from the fence, when they were 
manure was used. It will be recollected that| last observed by the family. 
the summer of ’45 was a very dry one, and} ‘ Whether the children wandered off volun- 
such seasons are not commonly considered as/rarily, or were taken away by some malicious 
favourable for ashes of any kind; but for| person, is shrouded in the most profound mys- 
aught that I could see, the drought affected|tery. The grandfather mounted his horse, and 
that part where the ashes were, the least of} made immediate search in the surrounding 
any. lam now trying an experiment which| woods for some hours, but without success, 
will test the matter thoroughly. Last fall tere, was now approaching, and the family, 
selected the most barren spot I could find (and | agonised at the prospect of the children contin- 
which in the spring | intend to plant with corn) |uing in the woods through the darkness and 
of about four rods square, and sowed it very |inclemency of the night, summoned the neigh- 
plentifully with coal ashes. If under ordinary|bours to their assistance. The country was 
circumstances, it yields a fair crop, I shall at-|scoured for some distance around, fires lighted 
tribute it to the fertilizing properties of the|up in different directions, and every possible 
coal ashes ; and the result [ will make known effort made to attract the children’s attention, 
to you in due season.— American Agricultu-|but they were neither heard nor seen. The 
rist, night rolled heavily onward, and the morning 
light only brought the sad intelligence to the 
United States and Great Britain.—At the | heart-broken grandparents, that the children 
dinner given to Lord John Russel in Glasgow, | were not found. 
a few weeks since, his lordship, in proposing| “It will be remembered that the night of 
* Peace with all nations,” took occasion to re-|the 13th inst. was among the most inclement 
fer to this subject. ‘ ‘The question of more or| of the season; the rain poured in torrents, and 
less territory (said his lordship)—whether we the wind was blowing almost a gale. Where 
are to obtain one-half and the United States|the poor little creatures found shelter, what 
one-half; whether we are to obtain a harbour| shrubbery protected, or what stone pillowed 
in a particular position, or are the United|their little heads, or how they were sustained 
States to have that harbour; these are ques-|under the merciless peltings of the ruthless 
tions on which it would be disgraceful for two} storm, God, their heavenly Father, only knows. 
such nations to go to war.” —Late paper. We may be allowed to believe that ‘ the angel 
of the Lord,’ which ‘encampeth round about 
Cherokee Nation.—The last number of the them that fear him,’ delivered them. How 
Cherokee Advocate says:—There are eigh-| much they saffered in their exposed situation, 
teen schools at different sections of the country | must be left for the day of eternity to reveal. 
supported out of the school fund of the Nation. | During the following day unceasing search was 
They are taught principally by citizens of the| made, and about dark the body of the little 
United States, who are paid at the rate of $400| negro was found, lifeless, but not stiff. She 
per annum. Three of the teachers are na-| had apparently just died. 
tives, “ This quickened the energies of the friends 
and neighbours, and a diligent search was 
Bridge Across the Delaware.—A project is| made during that night in the neighbourhood 
in agitation for the erection of a penny bridge | of the little negro; but though every bay was 
over the Delaware, in order to facilitate the | penetrated, and almost every log turned over, 
communication between the inhabitants of Tren- | still they discovered no signs of little Susan. 
ton and those of Bucks county, on the oppo-| Sabbath morning now dawned, but not with its 
site side of the river. The Legislatures of New| wonted peace and tranquillity; all was gloom 
Jersey and Pennsylvania have already granted} and melancholy. Between the hours of ten 
the necessary privileges,—Late paper. and eleven in the morning, as a young man, 
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William Tobias, was searching near a bay, 
around which the undergrowth had formed an 
almost impenetrable thicket, he observed some- 
thing move near the water’s edge, and going 
closer to examine, he heard a little voice ad- 
dressing him thus: ‘ Please take me out of the 
water. I want to go to grandpa’s. I want 
some tea,’ It was the form and voice of my 
dear little Susan which he saw and beard. 

‘“* She was lying prostrate on the leaves and 
moss, one foot in the water ; her bonnet thrown 
back, and her clothing completely drenched 
with the rain. The young man thinks it pro- 
bable that had she not spoken to him, he would 
have passed without discovering her, so thick 
and matted was the shrubbery around her. 
The news that she was found was quickly 
communicated to the company, and they bore 
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We are not yet prepared to answer the que- 
ry and request of “ A Subscriber,” respecting 
the letter of the Women’s General Meeting to 
Hannah Penn, on the death of her husband. 





A correspondent inquires, “ Does the Editor 
of ‘ The Friend’ know where in this city Geo. 
Keith’s separate meeting was held ?” 

We reply :—From the minutes of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting it appears, that George 
Keith’s separate meeting was held at the house 
of Philip James. From the original survey of 
the lots in Philadelphia, we find that Philip 
James’s property was on the east side of Front 


her off in triumph to the afilicted family. The | street, 107 feet north of Chestnut street. A 


scene that followed, upon their seeing her alive 
after an absence of seventy-two hours, without 
food or shelter, and the endurance of three 
days and nights anxious suspense on their 
part, we will leave to the reader’s heart to 
describe. The distance to which she had 
wandered from home was about two miles. 

“The following are the symptoms exhibited 
to the physician, who saw her within half an 
hour of her arrival at home. I give his own 
language from a written statement now in my 
possession :—February 15th. ‘Susan Leard 
presents the following symptoms—Extreme ex- 
haustion, loss of all voluntary action, pulse 
imperceptible, nervous excitement extreme, 
wild and frantic expression of countenance, 
slight delirium ; when any food was brought in 
view, appeared phrenzied. and voracious. 
Treatment, wine-whey, gruel, &c., in small 
quanties for several hours, gentle anodyne, and 
on the 16th, a small dose of oil, with the hap- 
piest effect. Case recovered rapidly.’ 

“ This case may throw some light upon the 
comparative ability of the two races, (white 
and coloured,) to endure exposure and starva- 
tion, and may furnish an interesting fact to the 
physiologist. The following is a synopsis of 
the particulars, from which any one may 
draw his own conclusion. 

“ Age.—Susan, three years old on the 14th 
instant, the day before she was found ; Lizzy, 
two years and eight months old. 

“ Clothing. — Susan, clad in calico, with 
cotton and flannel under clothes; Lizzy, clad 
in two coats of woollen mixed. 

* Constitution.—Susan, healthy, short, and 
inclined to corpulency, active and sprightly in 
her temperament, fair skin, blue eyes, auburn 
hair, seldom sick ; Lizzy, healthy and strong 
as other little negroes are. 

“ Time of exposure.—Susan, seventy-two 
hours, or three days and nights, and the doctor 
gives it as his opinion that she would probably 
have lived twenty-four hours longer; Lizzy 
fifty-eight hours, found dead. 

“Through the kind interposition of Divine 
Providence my child has been restored to per- 
fect health, and what is remarkable, she seems 
not to have taken the slightest cold, her feet 
and hands are not frost bitten, nor her limbs 
and joints stiffened by exposure. When I left 
home, she was apparently as well as ever I 
saw her.” 


few years after Keith’s Separation, Philip 
James was enabled to see the error into which 
he had been led by that apostate. He saw that 
he had let in unreasonable prejudices against 
men, who, in the sharpest rebukes they had 
administered, had only been contending for the 


‘| purity of the faith delivered to them by the 


Head of the Church, and which, as the very 
truth of the Gospel itself, they felt conscien- 
tiously bound to maintain against all opposers. 
He then understood that George Keith, in 
drawing back from the spirituality of Quaker- 
ism, on to what he probably termed the broad 
ground of Christianity, had been departing 
from the Truth; and that the meeting he had 
established to cover his defection in principle, 
had been “set up out of the unity of God’s 
holy and blessed Spirit.” 

Having attained this clearness of spiritual 
vision, Philip James presented a full and satis- 
factory written acknowledgment to Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, dated the 27th of Ninth 
month, 1698. In it he condemned the spirit 
by which he had been led, when he had been 
contending against the honest defenders of the 
Truth, and expressed a fervent desire that he 
might be preserved in unity with them to the 
end of his days. About a year after he was 
reconciled to his Friends, he obtained a certifi- 
cate of his clearness from marriage engage- 
ments, addressed to Friends in England. 





Ata Stated Annual Meeting of the Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
deprived of the use of their Reason, held Third 
month 18th, 1846, the following officers were 
appointed for the ensuing year : 

Clerk.—Samuel Mason. 

Treasurer.—Isaiah Hacker. 

Managers.—Isaiah Hacker, William Hilles, 
George R. Smith, George G. Williams, Sam- 
uel Bettle, Jr., John Elliott, James R. Greeves, 
Joseph Seattergood, Charles Ellis, Jeremiah 
Hacker, Josiah Dawson, Benjamin H. Warder, 
William Kinsey, William Bettle, James Thorp, 
Horatio C. Wood, John C. Allen, William 
Thomas, Benjamin Davis, John Carter. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 

School at West Town, will meet there on 

Sixth-day, the 10th of next month, at 10 
o’clock, a. M. 
















The Committee on Instruction meet at the 


School on the preceding evening (Fifth-day) at 
7} o'clock, 


The Examination of the Schools to com- 


mence on Third-day morning, and continue 
till Fifth-day afternoon, of the same week. 


Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 





A Stated Meeting of the Association of 


Friends for the Free Instruction of Adult Co- 
loured Persons,” will be held in the third-story 
of the building, No. 84 Arch street, on Fifth- 
day evening, the 2d of the Fourth month, at 
7} o'clock. 


James Kure, Sec’ry. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 


tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 


179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 


Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month. 
George R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street ; 
George G. Williams, S. W. corner of Fifth 


and Noble streets; Joseph Scattergood, No. 


97 Spruce street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 





Plymouth Boarding School. 

The Summer session of Hannah Williams’s 
Boarding School for Girls will consist of two 
quarters of twelve weeks each. To commence 
the Ist of Fifth month next, under the care 
of Abigail Williams, with a suitable Assistant 
Teacher. The usual branches of a plain Eng- 
lish education are taught. Terms, Twenty-five 
dollars per quarter, payable quarterly, and in 
advance. ‘Three dollars per quarter for wash- 
ing. Application may be made to Benjamin 
Albertson, N. W. cor. of Market and Front, 
or to Jesse Williams, N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Coates Streets, Philadelphia. 


a 


Diep, Second month Ist, at her residence in East 
Nantmell, Chester county, Tacy Tucker, an esteemed 
member of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting, in the sixty- 
fifth year of her age. She was a diligent attender of 
the small meeting, in the compass of which she resid- 
ed, and sometimes the only female present. Being of 
an humble, retiring disposition, she expressed but lit- 
tle, but gave evidence that her confidence was fixed on 
the alone sure Foundation; and we doubt not she has 
been permitted to enter one of those mansions, which 
our blessed Redeemer said, “ I go to prepare for you.” 

——, on the evening of the 14th instant, in the fifty- 
ninth year of her age, Lyp1a Lewis, wife of Enoch 
Lewis, of New Garden, Chester county. About three 
weeks before her decease she was attacked by the bil- 
ious pleurisy, which in a few days appeared to yield to 
medical treatment, and she was supposed to be gradu- 
ally, though slowly returning to her usual health, un- 
til the morning of the 12th instant, when she was 
suddenly seized with a species of apoplexy, which de- 
prived her of speech, and so completely obscured her 
intellect, that she never afterwards gave evidence of the 
recognition of any one who came to her side. By her 
removal, the sick and distressed in the neighbourhood 
have lost a sympathizing friend, whose place will not 
be easily supplied ; and the religious Society to which 
she belonged, an active and valuable member. 


vi 
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